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To W. J. H, while playing on his Flute. 


A little poem by 8. T. Coterince. not found in his collected 
works, but preserved and published by his friend, Mr. Joseph 
Cottle. 


Hush! ye clamorous cares ! be mute. 
Again, dear harmonist, again, 

Through the hollow of thy flute 
Breathe that passion-warbled strain: 


Till memory each form shall bring, 
The loveliest of her shadowy throng ; 

And hope, that soars on skylark wing, 
Carol wild her gladdest song ! 


O skill’d with magic spell'to roll 
The thrilling tones, that concentrate the soul ! 
Breathe through thy flute those tender notes again, 

While near thee sits the chaste-eved maiden mild, 
And bid her raise the poet’s kindred strain 

In soft, impassioned voice, correctly wild. 


In freedom’s undivided dell, 
Where toil and health, with mellow’d love shall 
dwell, 
Far from folly, far from men, 
In the rude, romantic glen, 
Up the cliff, and through the glade, 
Wand’ring with the dear-loved maid, 
I shail listen to the lay, 
And ponder on thee, far away. 


(Translated for this Journal.) 
Henri Heine about Music and Musicians. 
I. ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
Parts, middle of April, 1842. 

Arriving one fine day, at noon, last summer, in 
Cette, I saw a procession pass along the quay, 
before which spreads the Mediterranean sea; 
and never shall I forget that sight. In front 
marched the brotherhoods in their red, white 
and black attire; the penitents with their cowls 
drawn over their head, in which were two 
holes through which the eyes looked spectrally ; 
in their hands burning wax-lights or banners of 
the cross. Then came the different orders of 
monks. Also a crowd of laity, women and 
men, pale, broken forms, devoutly staggering 
along, with a touching, sorrowful sing-song. I 
had often met such in my childhood on the 
Rhine, and I cannot deny, that those tones 
awakened in me a certain sadness, a sort of 
home-sickness. But what I never had seen be- 
fore, and what seemed to be a Spanish custom, 
was the troop of children, who represented the 
Passion. A little fellow, costumed in the way 
the Saviour is usually depicted, the crown of 
thorns upon his head, whose fine golden hair 
flowed down mournfully long in waves, came 
panting along, bent under the load of an immense 
great wooden cross; upon his forehead were 
brightly painted drops of blood, and marks of 
wounds upon his hands and naked feet. At his 
side walked a little girl clad all in black, who, as 
the Mother of sorrows, bore several swords 
with gilded handles on her breast and seemed 
almost dissolved in tears— an image of the deep- 
est affliction. Other little boys, who walked be- 
hind, represented the apostles, and among them 





| Judas, with red hair and a purse in his hand. A 





couple of little fellows, too, were helmeted and 
clad in armor like Roman lancers, and swung 
their sabres. Several children bore the habits of 
religious orders and church ornaments: little 
Capuchins, little Jesuits, little bishops with mitre 
and crooked staff, the cunningest and dearest 
little nuns, certainly not one of them over six 
years old. And strange to say, there were 
among them also some children dressed as Amor- 
ettes, with silken wings and golden quivers; and 
immediately about the little Savior tottered two 
much smaller ones, at the most four-year-old little 
creatures, in the old Frankish shepherd’s garb, 
with little ribboned hats and staffs, dainty things 
to kiss, as marchpane dolls: they represented 
probably the shepherds, who stood at the manger 
of the Christ-child. But would any one believe 
it, that this spectacle excited in the soul of the 
beholder the most seriously devout feelings ; and 
the effect was all the more touching, that it was 
little innocent children, who were enacting the 
tragedy of the grandest, most colossal martyr- 
dom! This was no aping of the matter in his- 
toric grandiose style, no wry-mouthed pietistic 
mummery, no Berlin make-believe of faith: this 
was the most naive expression of the profoundest 
thought ; and the condescending child-like form 
was just what saved the sense of the symbol from 
operating with an annihilating power upon our 
mind, or from annihilating itself. That sense 
indeed is so immensely mournful and sublime, 
that it exceeds and over-leaps the most heroic- 
grandiose and most pathetically exalted mode of 
representation. Hence the greatest artists, both 
in painting and in music, have thrown the charm 
of as many flowers as possible over the exceeding 
terrors of the Passion, and mitigated its bloody 
and this is 





earnestness by playful tenderness 
what Rossini did, when he composed his Stabat 
Mater. 

The Stabat of Rossini was the notable event of 
the past season; talk about it is still the order of 
the day, and even the strictures passed on the 
great master, from the North German point of 
view, attest quite strikingly the originality and 
depth of his genius. The treatment is too secu- 
lar, too sensual, too frivolous for the spiritual 
subject; it is too light, too agreeable, too enter- 
taining, — such are the comments groaned out 
by certain heavy, tedious critics, who, if they do 
not purposely affect an exceeding spirituality, 
yet certainly torment themselves with very nar- 
row and erroneous notions about sacred music. 
With musicians, as with painters, there prevails a 
totally false view about the treatment of Christian 
subjects. 

The latter believe, that the truly Christian 
must be represented in subtile, meagre contours, 
as lean and colorless as possible ; the drawings of 
Overbeck are their ideals in this respect. To 
refute this delusion by substantial fact, I simply 
call attention to the pictures of saints of the 
Spanish school; here fullness of color and of 
contour predominate ; and yet no one will deny, 
that these Spanish pictures breathe the most un- 








diluted Christianity, and their creators certainly 

were not less drunk with faith, than the famed 
masters who, in Rome, have gone over to Catho- 
licism in order that they may be able to paint 
with more immediate fervor. It is not this out- 
ward aridness and paleness that is the sign of the 
truly Christian in Art; but it is a certain inward 
exaltation, which cannot be got by baptism nor 
by study, whether in music or in painting ; and 
so I find the Stabat of Rossini really more Chris- 
tian than the Paulus, the oratorio ot Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, which is held up by the 
opponents of Rossini as a model of true Christian 
Art. 

Heaven forbid, that I should say this to dis- 
parage so meritorious a master as the composer 
of the Paulus; and least of all could it enter the 
head of the writer of these pages, to pick flaws 
in the Christianity of that oratorio, because Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was porn a Jew. But I 
cannot help alluding to the fact, that at the age 
when Herr Mendelssohn commenced Christianity 
in Berlin (he was first baptized in his thirteenth 
year), Rossini had already left it and had plung- 
ed completely into the worldliness of operatic 
music. Now, when he has abandoned this again 
and dreamed himself back into the Catholic re- 
collections of his childhood, into the times when 
he sang as choir boy in the cathedral at Pesaro, 
or served as acolyte at mass — now, when the 
old organ tones again thrill in his memory and 
he has seized the pen to write a Stabat Mater: 
now he does not need to first construct the spirit 
of Christianity by any scientific process, still less 
to be a slavish copier of Handel or Sebastian 
Bach ; he only needs to call up once more from 
his soul those earliest sounds of childhood, and, 
wonderful indeed! these tones, with all their 
earnestness and depth of sorrow, powerfully as 
they sob forth and bleed forth the intensest 
anguish, yet retain something child-like in their 
expression and remind me of the representation 
of the Passion by children, which I saw at 
Cette. 

Nay, I involuntarily thought of this little pious 
mummery, when I heard the performance of Ros- 
sini’s Stabat for the first time ; the sublime, prodi- 
gious martyrdom was here represented, but in 
the most naive tones of childhood; the fearful 
plaints of the Mater dolorosa resounded, but as if 
out of an innocent little maiden’s throat; along 
with the crape of blackest mourning rustled the 
wings of all the Amorettes of loveliness; the 
horrors of the crucifixion were mitigated as it 
were by toying pastoral play; and the feeling of 
infinity breathed over and encompassed all, like 

¢he blue heavens, that shone down upon the pro- 
cession of Cette; like the blue sea, along whose 
shore it moved on singing and resounding! Such 
is the perpetual graciousness of Rossini, his inde- 
structible mildness, which no impresario and no 
music-dealer could seriously disturb or even cloud. 
Whatever mean and base tricks may have been 
played him in his life, we find no trace of gall in 
any of his musical productions. Like that spring 
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of Arethusa, which preserved its original sweet- 


ness, although it had passed through the bitter | 


waters of the sea, so, too, Rossini’s heart kept its 
melodious loveliness and sweetness, although it 
had drunk pretty deeply out of all the wormwood 


cups of this world. ‘ 


As [ have said, the Stabat of the great maestro | 


was this year the prominent musical event. 
About the first execution, which set the tone for 


all the rest, I need not speak ; enough, that the | 


Italians sang. The hall of the Italian Opera 
seemed the fore-court of heaven; there sobbed 
holy nightingales and flowed the fashionablest 
tears. ‘The journal La Irance Musicale, too, in 
its concerts, gave the greatest part of the Stabat, 
and, of course, with immense acceptance. In 
these concerts we heard also the Paulus of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who by this very prox- 
imity, claimed our attention and of himself pro- 
voked comparison with Rossini. With the mass 
of the public this comparison was by no means 
advantageous to our young countryman ; it was 
like comparing the Appennines of Italy with the 
Templower mountain near Berlin. But the Tem- 
plower mountain has its merits none the less, and 
it wins the respect of the multitude by the fact 
that it has a cross upon its summit. “ Under this 
sign thou shalt conquer.” Surely not in France, 
the land of infidelity, where Herr Mendelssohn 
has always made fiasco. He was the sacrificed 
lamb of the season, while Rossini was the musical 
lion, whose sweet roar still resounds. It is said 
here, that Herr Felix Mendelssohn will come to 
Paris in these days. So much is certain; by 
much’expenditure and diplomatic labors, M. Leon 
Pillet has got so far as to order a libretto to be 
prepared by Scribe, which Herr Mendelssohn is 
Will our 
young countryman come out successful from this 
task ? 


to compose for the Grand Opera. 


I know not. Ilis artistic gift is great; 


yet it has very considerable gaps and limits. I 
find in respect of talent a great resemblance be- 
tween Herr Felix Mendelssohn and Mile. Rachel 


Felix, the tragic artist. Peculiar to them both is 
a great, severe, most serious earnestness; a deci- 
ded, almost importunate leaning upon classic 
models; the finest and most intellectual caleula- 
tion, sharpness of understanding, and finally an 
But is there such.a thing 
The 


entire want of naivete. 
in Art as genial originality without naivet? ? 
ease has never yet oceurred. 
ee - = 
Whitsuntide Festival at Cologne. 
(From the London Athenwum, May 19.) 
How near to, how far from, London is the City of 
the Three Kings !—distant nineteen and a half hours 
only by the aid of steam, which hurries one through 
. ; : . 
the fields of Belgium, just now fat with high green 
corn,—down the valley of the Vesdre, yellow with 
the young oak-shoots,—and across the plain on the 


brink of the Rhine, from which the fruit-blossom has | 


hardly faded. How remote is the look of the flour- 
ishing old Catholic city, and are the ways of its 
rough, but thoroughly cordial people! But neither 
London nor England has such a concert-hall, with its 
appliances, to show as the old Giirzenich Hall at Co- 
logne is now, in its altered state. That antique 
chamber has been raised to almost double its former 
height. This rendered necessary the abolition of ong 
characteristic feature—the row of pillars which divi- 
ded the room lengthwise ; since Prudery’s self could 
not have dreamed of heightening these. Everything 
has been done in the best possible taste. The hall, 


taking the form of a nave, with shallow side aisles, | 
is pillared with oak, and has an elaborate wooden | 
roof in the style of that of Westminster Hall. | 
Strange to say, it is none the worse as a room to | 


sing and play in for all its arches, and recesses, and 
pendants, and beams, and _ traceries,—thus proving 
once again that resonance does not go by receipt, but 











by chance. Hard by, an accessory Gothic building 
has been erected. ‘This has enabled the architect to 
plan a pair of capital entrances with two separate 
staircases and a series of smaller chambers, which, 


| besides being picturesque, are invaluable on all fes- 


tive occasions. The new work, within and without, 
is alike solid and in good keeping. ‘The lighting of 
the hall is, by daylight, sufficient ; by night, splendid, 
thanks to its six stately chandeliers in the fantastic 
German style. It will accommodate on the ground- 


| floor some fifteen hundred persons with ease. In 


short, a more magnificent and thoroughly character- 
istic concert-hall could not be imagined, nor, it may 
be asserted, exists in Europe.—Its roc’s egg is an 


organ ,—but this, it may be hoped, will be presently 


added. 

The programme of this year’s Cologne Festival and 
the names of the solo artists have already been given 
in the Atheneum. The orchestra was an excellent 


| one—numbering 150 performers, who played Beet- 
hoven’s “ Eroica ”’ Symphony and the “ Bad Weath- 


ers” prelude to Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,’ 
as those works can only be played in Germany, with 
the relish given only by nationality, and with which 
no stranger can intermeddle. The chorus—500 
strong—was a very fine one, as regards its deliciously 
fresh soprani and basses,—the a/td being more tone- 
less ond the tenors weaker than the other two voices. 
Some want of effect—some slight uncertainties of 
attack—may be ascribed to the great breadth of the 
orchestra and the placing of many of the chorus in 
the side aisles, but this arrangement could easily be 
remedied another time. On the whole, however, the 
chorus offered no great matter for envy to the Eng- 
lish visitor, save, perhaps, in that zeal which can only 
belong to those who sing together more rarely than 
our overworked thousands do.—Herr Hiller is an ex- 
cellent conductor, with a slight tendency to heavi- 
ness, a skilful, without being too skilful, disciplinarian 
at rehearsals. On him, too, as a composer, a special 
interest has centred this year by the grand perform- 
ance (its second) of his new oratorio, “ Saul.” 

It is no light task for any man to treat anew a 
subject treated by Handel. Ingenious and something 
more as is the “ Jephtha”’ of Herr Reinthaler, he has 
to fight against such immortalities as “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” “ The smiling dawn,” “ Happy they,” 
and ‘“ Farewell, ye limpid springs.”—So again, 
though the ‘Saul’ of Handel is neglected for the 
— among Handel’s oratorios, it has pages, com- 
yinations, and scenes which, in music, will only die 
when Lear’s madness dies in Tragedy, or Portia’s 
noble grace in Drama. J/avid’s song, with which the 
madness of Sau/ is beguiled ; the Choruses (how dif- 
ferent !) “ Envy, eldest-born of Hell,” on its ground 
bass ; and ‘‘ Welcome, mighty kings,” with its chime; 
—the wondrous invocation of the Witch of Endor 
(which cries aloud for Madame Viardot to disinter 
it)—and that noblest of dirges “ In sweetest har- 
mony,” offer terrible stumbling-blocks to any new 
aspirant ; because they remind the world (as has been 
elsewhere said) that Handel was always greatest in 
the greatest scenes,—and in this was the greatest of 
artists. Sometimes careless—often unscrupulous— 
always rapid—incomplete (as the jargon is)—he is 
never weak when strength was wanted—never insuf- 
ficient nor inexpressive when the strongest emotions 
and passions, which “* Music can raise or quell,” came 
under his ken. Hence, did we write music, we 


| should dread to venture on Handel’s ground. Others 


—Handel’s countrymen especially—seem to have less 
misgiving ; perhaps because they know these immor- 
tal works less than we English do ; perhaps because 
they do not consider any musical ‘ Macbeths ’ or 
‘ Othellos’ as final. So be it. They are right in so 
far as they can assert themselves ; and we must en- 
deavour to take their view. 

Herr Hiller, however, has hardly had a fair chance 
in his attempt to re-set ‘ Saul.’ His poet, Herr Hart- 
mann, docs not seem to have appreciated the difficulty 
of this striking Biblical episode as subject for a long 
musical work, in its want of prominent female inter- 
est. In Handel’s case this was met by giving to 
Michal a large allowance of that solfeggio music 
which now would hardly pass, were there even a new 
Handel to make it interesting—and by writing the 
part of David for a mezzo-soprano voice. Here we 
have no equivalent for these devices, and the conse- 
quence is undue preponderance of masculine tone. 
A like disproportion (in spite of the beauties prodig- 
ally lavished over every bar of the opera) hangs to 
acertain degree as a dead weight on ‘ Guillanme 
Tell.’ Herr Hiller, we are sure, will take it for no 
disparagement to be told that he is less able to dis- 
yense with aids and suggestions than Signor Rossini. 

f his oratorio sound too long, it may be owing to 


his want of due scrutiny before he began to write, | 


not because he has failed to write well, and to write 
—though an eclectic—in a way of his own. To 
analyze either the book or the music of so elaborate 











a work in detail is here impossible. Enough to say, 
that the former is divided into three parts.—Part the 
first includes the King’s jealousy and madness,—the 
spell of David’s harp,—the avowal of Michal’s love 
for him,—David’s expulsion —and Samuel’s pro- 
pheey. Part the second, and longest, shows us 
David among the shepherds,—Samnuel’s anointing of 
him,—Saul at battle, in the cave at Ziklag,—Samuel’s 
death,—and “the improvement on this,” to use the 
phrase of our old divines. Part the third brings us 
on the dangerous ground of Endor and its witchcraft, 
—the battle on Gilboa,—David’s Jament for Saul 
and Jonathan (more dangerous ground still,) and his 
reception as king of Isracl. The small part origi- 
nally destined for Jonathan has been retrenched to 
nothing since the first performance, and the weight of 
the work lies on the insane monarch and the Psalm- 
ist-King of Israel. 

Both these two men have been well characterized 
in music by Herr Hiller :—David, by a flow of sweet 
and pious melody, to which the harp, fitly, mostly 
bears company; Saul, by that lurid and imperious 
music with which it seems not hard to fit a bass 
voice. Michal is treated with less decision,—the 
ease being one in which the musician must color 
the character, not the character inspire the musician. 
The weird woman of Endor does not make us forget 
Handel’s air adverted .to; but a truly ghostly tone is 
thrown over the apparition of Samuel by a phrase 
repeated to monotony, and scored with lugubrious 
instruments. 

The oratorio is strong and various in its choruses, 
—some half-score of which are capital ; bold in idea, 
vigorous in construction, and massive in force of 
sound. In particular may be mentioned two very 
delicate choruses for female voices alone in the first 
Part :—then, one after David has been saved from 
the King’s javelin,—a cheerful and stout shepherd 
chorus, following his consecration by Samuel,— 
another, of David’s followers when Saul is found 
sleeping, which is dramatic,—one, very delicious in 
nine-eight (Herr Hiller seems more than usually fond 
of ¥viple rhythms),—and the grand chorus closing 
the second Part, the close of which is pompous and 
large. Inthe third Part, one of the most remarka- 
ble features is the music to the battle on Gilboa, 
which is watched by women. Here the instrumenta- 
tion is rich, the stir perpetual, and the use of merely 
the shrill female voices through a long and rapid 
movement heavily scored amounts to a new effect. 
David’s lament, too, is one of the best numbers of 
the work, which winds up with a ‘ Hallelujah’ ina 
new form. This last, however, would gain in bright- 
ness, were the solo, to which the chorus replies, trans- 
ferred from the tenor to the soprano voice. Through- 
out the oratorio the instrumentation is highly colored, 
solid (not excluding picturesque ctiect), and masterly. 
The style, to sam up, is modern, without being pro- 
fane—dramatic, but nowhere theatrical. There are 
few or no fugues ; their absence, however, is obviously 
eaused by no deficiency in contrapuntal science, 
neither by want of power to originate those clear and 
tractable phrases on which alone fugues can be sue- 
cessfully built. 

Herr Hiller’s ‘Saul’ offers difficulties to the per- 
formers. On the whole, it was well performed. As 
meriting praise, the orchestra comes first, which went 
through its duty with true German fervor. In the 
chorus, the bell-clear soprano voices predominated so 
largely above the other three parts of the quartet 
that the beauty of their sound, which at first seemed 
charming, became importunate as the performance 
went on. The part of David gives us occasion to 
mention the good progress made by Herr Schneider. 
Six years ago, when we ventured to prophesy on his 
capabilities, he was second tenor in the Leipsic thea- 
tre, and was there little regarded, because others 
bawled more loudly than he. His voice, always a 
sweet one, has gained volume without losing sweet- 
ness,—his expression is good, without that sickliness 
which too many of his tenor countrymen mistake for 
sentiment. He is the most pleasing artist of his class 
in Germany that we know of, and as steady in his 
music as pleasing. Herr Stepan, the bass, did his 
best as Saul,—and worked out some of the scenes 
with fair dramatic truth, landably, the while, clear of 
exaggeration. Mdlle. Krall, the Michal, sang better 
than she did when in London. Malle. Jenny Meyer, 
from Berlin, was the mezzo-soprano, her voice being 
hardly deep enough in quality to be called a contralto. 
This young lady has a future before her, if she choose 
to take it. She is young,—pleasing in appearance, 
and with a certain refinement of manner promising 
intelligence. Her voice, too, is tuneable and full, 
without extraordinary power,—a voice worth first- 
class training. This, we imagine, it has hardly yet 
received, to judge from the manner in which certain 
of her notes are arrived at, not attacked,—a defeat 
easily to be cured in one so young, but, which, if it 
be not amended, may bring her into the category ot 
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impassioned ladies, who sigh, or scream, or sob, but 
cannot sing. Mdlle. Meyer does not seem at present 
to command much execution—but she does not at- 
tempt much; and her feeling is true and intelligent. 
As anew comer she cannot fail to impress every 
hearer hopefully. 

The programme of the second days’s concert was a 
magnificent one. It was well worth the fatigue of a 
flight to Cologne in the midst of \our season to hear 
the ‘Credo’ of the Mass in Bp minor, by Sebastian 
Bach, so excellently sung—in itself amounting to a 
complete work ; and in its choruses, “ Et incarna- 
tus” and “Et resurrexit,” rising higher than its 
composer anywhere rose in his preferred ‘ Passions- 
Masik.’ The ‘ Credo,’ however, would gain by the 
omission of the so/o clauses. There is little music 
in being more dryly mechanical than the duet for two 
female voices, “Qui propter.” There is no solo, by 
the most frivolous modern Italian composer, in which 
the music bears less relation to the words, than the 
long and tormented pastorale, “ Et in Spiritum Sane- 
tum,” for a bass voice. Hard labor was it for the 
singers to force their way through these utterly inex- 
pressive pieces , and a slight pause sufficient to de- 
tach chorus from chorus, would be more welcome 
than any attempt to execute what, at best, is unmean- 
ing, and therefore ineffective. The second item was 
a selection of scenes from the second and third acts 
of Gluck’s ‘Armida.’ Grander concert-musie for a 
festival could not be devised than Armida’s ‘ Invoca- 
tion to Hate,’ and her answer, chorused by her at- 
tendant fiends,—nor lovelier airs for singers of the 
highest quality than Armida’s soliloquy or Rinaldo’s 
enchantment in the faéry garden (which last, by the 
way, was very well rendered by Herr Schneider). 
Never could rapturous applause have been better de- 
served :—so noble, indeed, was the effect that our 
conductors and festival committees may be justifiably 
urged to try something of the kind. Gluck’s musie, 
be it noted, demands a powerful and brilliant force of 
stringed instruments, as well as of chorus :—hetter, 
therefore, not attempt it at all than to give it ona 
small scale. It is fresco-Art in opera,—but richer in 
color and more seductive in beauty than any fresco- 
painting in being. The rest of this superb concert 
was made up of the ‘Sinfonia Eroica’ and the ‘Wal- 
purgis Night.’ 

The third, or Artists’ Concert, though commanding 
the largest crowd, is habitually the least interesting 
oné te the English stranger, who is familiar with bet- 
ter things than the best which these German commit- 
tees, with their limited means and low prices of ad- 
mission, can compass. On the miscellaneous sclec- 
tio 1 at Cologne, there is no need to dwell : the artists 
who are unfamiliar to London having been already 
spoken of. 

The Festival, let it be repeated, was well worth 
the labor of a visit: interesting in the comparisons 
naturally excited,—pleasant as bringing together old 
friends, and as affording an opportunity of making 
new ones; and made especially cheerful by the ready 
courtesy of all concerned in its management.  Surli- 
ness himself could hardly find himself a stranger or 
solitary on such an occasion. With regard to the 
professional criticisms and bickerings and rivalries 
which came to the surface,—possibly inevitable, in a 
country made up of small independent musical prin- 
cipalities,—what shall be said, save that they form as 
constant a feature in a Whitsuntide Rhine Festival 
as the garlands which hang the roof-tree, or the Ma/- 
trank in its tipsy looking-glass-barrels—insidious bev- 
erage !—of which one drinks twice, to repent the 
whole day after. German unity is a strange thing ; 
but, in music at least, its dislocation is perhaps after 
all an affair of argument rather than of opinion,—of 
talk for talking’s sake rather than of active dissent 
and discord. The “ ifs” and the “ buts,”—the whis- 
perings in corners,—the onslaughts across the sup- 
per-table,—did not prevent this Festival at Cologne 
from being numerously attended and cordially en- 
joyed—as, in truth, it well deserved to be—by every 
one present at it. 


—_—_—— -  <—_ee— ——____ — 

The Black Opera. 

(From the N. Y. Tribune, June 30, 1855.) 

If the lyricism of Stersichorus or of Anacreon 
be regarded as an embodiment of the characteristic 
sentiments of the ancients ; if the genius of Alezus 
and of Sappho perpetuated the mysterious music of 
the olden fane, unvoiced before—why may not the 
banjoism of a Congo, an Ethiepian or a George 
Christy, aspire to an equality with the musical and 
poetical delineators of all nationalities ? It may in- 
deed be urged that the banjo is not as classical an 
instrument as the lyre of the ancients—that the met- 
rical compositions of the colored race and their imi- 
tators fall a trifle beneath the stanfard of excellence 
at which custom has rated the poets of antiquity— 
that the use of the jaw-bone and bellows, of Mechan- 





ics’ Hall notoriety, cannot be countenanced by the 
votaries of esthetic pursuits. All this may be urged 
by the erudite stickler for conventionalities and ac- 
cepted by others of his class, but the world will go 
on believing, as it now believes, that truthfulness to 
nature is the vitalitv of Art; that music is only true 
to its high mission when it expounds the subtle phi- 
losophy of the soul, the language of the heart, the 
mystery of the senses, with the infinite emotions, pas- 
sions, thoughts, which constitute the nature of man ; 
and that whether the instrument which subserves this 
purpose chances to be a lyre or a banjo, or whether 
the people whose lives and emotions are thus perpet- 
uated be the highest or the lowest type of the human 
family, the result is still the same, differing only in 
the standard of its influence and the character which 
that influence assumes. Absurd as may seem negro 
minstrelsy to the refined musician, it is nevertheless 
beyond doubt that it expresses the peculiar character- 
istics of the negro as truly as the great masters of 
Italy represent their more spiritual and profound na- 
tionality. And although the melody of “ Long-tailed 
Blue” may not possess the intellectual properties of 
an aria by Bellini, yet it will contain as much truth 
to the humanity of which it assumes to be the expo- 
nent, and quite as much enthusiasm will be manifested 
by its listeners. 

Whether the black opera originated in Numidia, or 
on the banks of the Nile, history nor tradition saith 
not. Its first appearance in “ good society ” may be 
set down to 1822, when, in a drama produced at 
Drury-lane Theatre, in London, Dibdin introduced 
the character of a negro, who, in the conrse of the 
piece, sang a ballad, of which we give one stanza: 

* Ribal King he make great strife, 
Gumbo dad, him life to save, 
Sell pickaniny. crown and wife. 
And poor Gumbo for a slave! 
Cruel ting of dam ole King, 
But Gumbo dry him tear, and sing 
Dingie, jingle, tangaro.” 


The “ dingle, jingle, tangaro” is the only portion 
of this composition which smacks of originality ; the 
rest was tame and vapid, but suited to the audience 
for which it was intended. About the same time 
O’ Keefe, in the operetta of Paul and Virginia, bor- 
rowed the idea of a colored solo, and gave a very 
passing and characteristic melody. Subsequently, 
Carney Burns, the clown of a circus company per- 
forming at the Park Theatre, sang, between the acis, 
a composition which he termed “ Gumbo Chatt.” 
Its popularity was immediate, and the eccentric Car- 
ney instantly became an object of considerable im- 
portance ; but the appearance, during the same season, 
of an illustrious competitor for the palm of negro 
lyricism caused his star to fade and gradually disap- 
pear. It was at this epoch that Mr. T. D. Rice 
made his debut in a dramatic sketch entitled “Jim 





Crow,” and from that moment everybody was “ doing | 


just so,”’ and continued “ doing just so” for months, 
and even years afterward. Never was there such an 
excitement in the musical or dramatic world ; nothing 
was talked of, nothiag written of, and nothing 
dreamed of, but “ Jim Crow.” The most sober citi- 
zens began to “wheel about, and turn about, and 
jump Jim Crow.” 
population had been bitten by the tarantula; in the 
parlor, in the kitchen, in the shop and in the street, 
Jim Crow monopolized public attention. It must 
have been a species of insanity, though of a gentle 
and pleasing kind, for it made hearts lighter, and 


It seemed as though the entire | 





merrier, and happier: it smoothed away frowns and | 


wrinkles, and replaced them with smiles. 
were visible alike on youth and age. 

The success of Mr. Rice called out numerous imi- 
tators. “Sittin? on a rail,” “ Getting up stairs,” 
“Long-tailed blue,” “Zip Coon,” ete., succeeded 
each other rapidly, and for the time being, Negro 
Minstrelsy was the ruling power. “ Goosey Gander,” 
and “ Old Dan Tucker” came afterward—and who 
is there that cannot recollect the enthusiasm with 
which the first appearance of “ Dandy Jim” was 
hailed? How often that colored gentleman came 
from “ Caroline,” it would be impossible to estimate, 
but we suppose it would bear comparison with the 
number of occasions on which the ancient ‘and vene- 
rable darkey was made to sing “ Carry me back to 
old Virginny.” The homeliness, the truthfulness of 
these compositions, established their popularity. 
There was nothing factitious in them; they filled a 
void in public amusement, which was beginning to be 


Its effects | 








sensibly experienced, and from their very naturalness | 


appealed to the sympathy of the multitude. 
ularly was this the ease with the younger portion of 
our population, most of whom have grown up to be 
men and women since then. For if the songs were 
of a humorous character, it was humor of a positive, 
gushing kind—boisterous fun, just suited to the nature 
of youth, and not without its effect upon the risibili- 
ties of the oldest; or if the air was a saddened one, 


Partic- | 


there was a pathos in its mournful simplicity, quite as 
impressive as any waves of melody which ever gushed 
from the soul of a composer. Who has not often 
observed the tear of sensibility moistening the cheek 
of vouth, while listening to the primitive strains of 
“Uncle Ned ”—that poor old colored gentleman, 
who has gone “where the good darkies go!” Ah, 
those tears constituted one of the blessings of that 
youth, which has now departed. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment have doubtless weighed heavily upon 
many a heart since that spring of life passed away, 
with its smiles and tears. We can no longer smile 
at “Lucy Neal,” nor weep at the pathetic story of 
“Uncle Edward.” And, in the meantime, has there 
been no change in the feelings of the true originators 
of this music—the negroes themselves? Are the 
great mass of those held to labor on Southern plan- 
tations the same careless, brutalized race they were 
twenty years ago? We believe not. Let the South- 
ern traveler of to-day compare notes with one who 
went over the ground even ten years ago, and he will 
find a striking change in the mental characteristics of 
this unhappy people. ‘The gay laugh and cheerful 
song are not heard with former frequency ; there is 
less of that noisy exuberance which not long since 
was regarded as a trait in the African disposition. 
The old, unmeaning compositions of the plantation 
have fallen into disuse, and if they sing now there is 
memory in their songs. Plaintive and slow, the sad 
soul of the slave throws into his music all that gush- 
ing anguish of spirit which he dare not otherwise 
express. And yet the careless reviewer of events, 
observing not the causes or consequences, mourns 
what he terms the decadence of national negro min- 
strelsy ! 

The “ Virginia Minstrels ” was the first organized 
band of performers that appeared in public. ‘This 
comprised the following individuals, who have since 
enjoyed considerable notoriety in their vocation : 
Dan Emmett, Whitlock, Pelham, Frank Brower, 
F. P. Christy and George Christy. The Company 
afterward changed their appellation to “ Christy’s 
Minstrels.” The first performance they gave was in 
Water Street, Buffalo, 1842. Being very successful 
in the new experiment, they traveled through the 
West and South, where George Christy acquired that 
intimate knowledge of negro character which has 
since made his performances so acceptable. It was in 
Lexington, Kentucky, that he first saw the jaw-bone 
and bellows accompaniment introduced by a juvenile 
specimen of the African race, and he was the first 
who used these doubtfully melodious instruments in 
the concert-room. E. P. Christy was among the first 
to harmonize songs for publie performance. We can 
well remember when the well-known ditty of “ Lucy 
Long ” made its appearance, and with what success 
its anthor, night after night, informed the audience 
that he had— 

*___ Just come out afore you 
To sing a little song; 
I plays it on the banjo, 
And they call it Luey Long.” 

Among the most successful writers of Negro Songs 
may be mentioned Mr. Silas Steele, Cool White, 
Stephen C. Foster, and George Washington Dixon. 
The last named individual is well known to Gotham- 
ites, both for his musical and literary proclivities. 
He was one of the earliest votaries of thc colored 
opera, and his muse was among the first employed in 
its behalf. While performing at the Park Theatre he 
introduced the “ Ching-a-ring Chaw,” which after- 
ward hecame so popular : 

* Rroder, let us leabe Buera land for Hettee, 
Dar we be receibe gran as La Fayet-te; 
Make a mighty show, when we land from steamship, 
I be like Munro, you like Louis Phillippe. 
On dat equal sod, who no want to goe, 
Dar we feel no rod, dar we hab no foe, 
Dar we lib so fine, wid our coach and hos-se, 
And ebery time we dine. hab one. two, tree, four cos-se. 
‘hing-a-rirger, ring, ching. ching, 
Tio a.ding. a-ding, kum darkee; 
Chinger ringer. sing ching chaw, 
Ho, ah, ding kum darkee.”’ 

This has the ringing sound of true metal. A long 
residence in the South doubtless furnished the mate- 
rial for many of the productions of the erratie Dixon, 
whose life was so checkered and full of incident. 
The “ Coal Black Rose” was another of his popular 
melodies : 

“ Lubly Rose, Sambo cum, 
Don’t you hear the banjo—tum, tum, tum, 
Lubly Rose, Sambo cum, 
Don’t you hear the banjo—tum, tum, tum, 
Oh, Rose. de Coal-Black Rose, 
I wish I may be burnt if I don’t like Rose. 
Oh, Rose, &e.”’ 

This was a duet, sung by the author and a Mr. Lei- 
cester, and always with the most happy effect. Christy 
composed the next musical popularity, “The “ Yaller 
Girls.” which was followed by Charley White’s 
“Bowery Girls.” The rivalry existing between these 
musical belles was excessive ; but the public finally 
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decided in favor of the “ Bowery Girls,” and from that 
time forth the nnmber of occasions upon which they 
were asked if they purposed “ coming out to-night,” 
would be impossible to enumerate. 

The first company of Minstrels established in_ this 
City was that under the management of Mr. E. P. 
Christy, in 1846. Their performances were given at 
Palmo’s Opera-House—now Burton’s Theatre. Find- 
ing their popularity on the increase, and seeing a 

rospect of establishing themselves permanently in the 
Metropolis, they shortly afterward removed to Mechan- 
ics’ Hall, which they have since occupied. — Itis 
searcely necessary to speak of the success which 
attended the experiment. In the year 1852 the 
number of concerts given by this Company was sixty- 
nine, and the receipts amounted to $1,848 ; in 1853, the 
number of concerts giyen was 312, and the amount of 
receipts was $47,972. The intermediate years corres- 
ponded in success with the last. Mr. E. P. Christy 
retired from the busiuess in the possession of a fortune, 
leaving it to be carried on by George Christy in 
connection with Mr. Henry Wood. George had long 
been popular with the New-York public, and his career 
bids fair to be as successful in a financial point of view 
as that of his predecessor. 

The Buckley Family were among the pioneers of 
negro minstrelsy. Their first appearance was in the 
Tremont Temple, Boston, in 1842, under the name of 
“Congo Melodists,” and proved immensely successful. 
Subsequently they travelled through the South and 
West, and in 1846 visited England, where they per- 
formed successively at Drury-lane and the Princess’s 
Theatres. Returning to New-York, they located 
themselves in the Chinese Assem!)ly Rooms, where 
they have since continued to produce burlesque operas, 
and become very popular with our citizens. The 
Buckleys consist of Janes Buckley, the father, and three 
sons—Richard, George Swaine and Frederick. —Win- 
nemore was formerly a member of this company, and 
early contributed to its success, They are at present 
assisted by persons of considerable taste and skill, and 
the entertainments which they nightly present attract 
numerous and respectable audiences. 

There are at present a great many companies of 
negro minstrels performing through the country, the 
most celebrated of which are Christy’s, Buckley’s, 
White’s, Ordway’s, Campbell's, Peel's, Nunkle’s, and 
the Empire Band. In. fact minstrelsy has become a 
permanent institution in our society, and will undoubt- 
edly maintain its position for many years to come. 
There is some truth in the assertion that the music has 
deteriorated. We find that Miss Nancyism of vulgar- 
ity assuming a place in the concert room among the 
votaries of burnt cork, bones, and banjos. The sickly 
sentimentality which has of late characterized the pro- 
ductions of the majority of these companies, as well as 
the wholesale plagiarism of music now systematically 
pursued, has had the effect of injuring the claims of 
minstrelsy to originality. Let us hope that this will 
not be longer tolerated by the directors of the colored 
opera. Instead of adapting trashy words to some 
defunct Scotch or German melody, let the aspirants 
after this species of lyric fame mingle with its origina- 
tors and draw inspiration from a tour through the 
South and West. There is plenty of material to work 
upon; and there is certainly no searcity of room for 
improvement. 
=o -Ct—t—tS 


The Philadelphia Musical Fund Society. 
[From Fitzgerald's City Item.] 


This old and honored association occupies a distin- 
guished place among the multifarious institutions for 
which Philadelphia is widely famed. Few of our 
citizens, it is probable, know what the Musical Fund 
Society actually is; what its end and aim are; or 
what is the precise nature of the work it is doing. 
Everybody is aware that the Socicty has a building 
devoted to its objects, with a grand saloon which has 
always been. and is at this day, the most favorite mu- 
sical hall in the city. It has been pronounced by fas- 
tidious musicians the most perfect saloon, in an acons- 
tic sense, on the continent, and artists have fre- 
quently asserted that Europe can boast of very few 
superior to it. Its simple, refined elegance, and its 
comfortable accommodations have endeared it to the 
people above all other public saloons. Everybody, 
too, is aware that the Musical Fund Society give an- 
nually a series of concerts, which are among our 
most popular and fashionable entertainments. In- 
deed, they constitute one of our few purely local mu- 
sical attractions. 

The Musical Fund Society was instituted on Feb. 
29th, 1820, and finally incorporated on Fe’. 22d, 
1823, so that it has now attaiued the hale and hearty 
age of thirty-five years. The essential objects of the 
corporation are the relief of old, feeble, invalided, or 
incapacitated musicians and their families, and the 
cultivation of skill, and diffusion of taste, in music. 
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The members of the Society are divided into two 
classes. One is styled the class of amateurs. No 
pecuniary relief is granted from the corporate fands, 
unless the applicant for the same shall have been a 
member of the class of professors during at least 
three years immediately preceding his or her applica- 
tion, or unless the applicant is the widow or child of 
a deceased member to whom, at the time of his or 
her decease, relief might have been granted. The 
Society has the power to confer academic degrees in 
music, also to establish schools for musical culture. 
The corporation is governed by a Board of twenty- 
four directors, who hold office for a term of three 
years, and are divided into three classes, eight direct- 
ors serving foreach year, This board elect annu- 
ally, on the second Tuesday in May, from their own 
number, a President and Vice-President, a Treasurer 
and Secretary, and such other officers as the Board 
or the Corporation may decide upon. Four Stand- 
ing Committees are also yearly appointed by the 
Board of Directors, viz: a Committee of Admission, 
a Committee of the Fund, a Committee of Relief, 
and a Committee of Music. Their titles indicate, 
clearly enough, the duties and oftices of these com- 
mittees. Every professional member of the Society 
is subject to an annual contribution of ten dollars. 

If any professional member is in needy circum- 
stances, and is disabled by age, sickness, or accident, 
from attending to his business, his case is carefully 
examined into by the Committee of Relief, who re- 
port the circumstances to the Board of Directors, 
who grant to the distressed member a certain weekly 
allowance. If a member dies, his widow or children, 
if left destitute, are grarited a like weekly allowance. 
If a poor member is attacked by sickness, an investi- 
gation into the case is made and the advice and at- 
tendance of one of the regular physicians of the So- 
ciety (of whom there are two, duly appointed,) are 
procured for him, and pecuniary assistance is also 
rendered, if required. In case of the death of a 
member in needy circumstances, the funeral expenses 
are defrayed by the Society ; if the wife or child of a 
poor member dies, similar relief is given. 

Thus, it will be seen, the Musical Fund Society is 
fulfilling a most charitable, humane, and beautiful 
mission. The vicissitudes of a professional muasi- 
cian’s life, in this country, are far greater and more 
fearful than the public, who get the benefit of his 
genius and labors, have any adequate conception of. 
It is extremely hard for an artist to obtain, even by 
the most diligent toil and unswerving effort, a decent 
subsistence for himself and those who are dependent 
upon him. If overtaken by age, sickness, or calam- 
ity of any description, his situation is indeed pitiable 
and melancholy. Without the merciful assistance of 
some such noble and benign agency as the Musical 
Fund Society, he must starve, beg, or die a misera- 
ble death, leaving the family he has to the chance kind- 
ness and protection of a world that is not especially 
notorious for sympathy and generosity. There isa 
“fate of genius,” although stupid creatures, with a 
painfully cheerful and contented disposition, will not 
see it nor try to avert it. 

The Musical Fund society have expended during 
the term of their existence, nearly thirty thousand 
dollars in relief of decaved musicians, their widows 
and orphan children. During the past few years the 
relief extended has amounted to over fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum. Surely an institution that accom- 
plishes such a large and glorious work as this, should 
have the cordial support of the community of which 
it is such a shining ornament. 

- ~<a 
Violins and Poems. 

Among the many fine things with which the 

“Autocrat of the Breakfast ‘Table’ continually re- 


gales the readers of the Atlantic Monthly, is the fol- 


‘lowing about three good things which grow more 


good by use : 

You don’t know what I mean by the green state? 
Well, then, I will tell you. Certain things are good 
for nothing until they have been kept a long while ; 
and some are good for nothing until they have been 
long kept and used. Of the first, wine is the illustri- 
ous and immortal example. Of those which must 
be kept and used 1 will name three,—meerschaum 
pipes, violins, and poems. The meerschaum is but a 
poor affair until it has burned a thonsand offerings to 
the cloud-compelling deities. It comes to ns without 
complexion or flavor—born of the sea-foam, like 
Aphrodite, but colorless as pallida Mors herself. 
The fire is lighted in its central shrine, and gradually 
the juices which the broad leaves of the Great Vege- 
table had sucked up from an acre and curdled into a 
drachm are diffused through its thirsting pores. 
First a discoloration, then a stain, and at last a rich, 
glowing, umber tint spreading over the whole sur- 
face. Nature true to her old brown autumnal hue, 


























you see,—as true in the fire of the meerschaum as in 
the sunshine of October! And then the cumalative 
wealth of its fragrant reminiscences ! he who inhales 
its vapors takes a thousand whiffs in a single breath ; 
and one cannot touch it without awakening the old 
joys that hang around it, as the smell of flowers 
clings to the dresses of the danghters of the house of 
Farina! 
* * * * . * 

Violins, too,—the sweet old Amati!—the divine 
Straduarius! Played on by ancient maestros until 
the bow-hand lost its power and the flying fingers 
stiffened. Bequeathed to the passionate young en- 
thusiast, who made it whisper his hidden love, and 
cry his inarticulate longings, and seream his antold 
agonies, and wail his monotonous despair. Passed 
from his dying hand to the cold virtuoso, who let it 
slumber in its case for a generation, till, when his 
hoard was broken up, it came forth once more and 
rode the stormy symphonies of royal orchestras, be- 
neath the rushing bow of their lord and leader. Into 
lonely prisons with improvident artists ; mto con- 
vents from which arose, day and night, the holy 
hymns with which its tones were blended ; and back 
again to orgies in which it learned to howl and Iengh 
as if a legion of devils were shut np in it; then 
again to the gentle dilettante who calmed it down 
with easy melodies until it answered him softly as in 
the days of the old maestros. And so given into owr 
hands, its pores all full of music; stained like the 
meerschaum, through and through, with the concen- 
‘trated hue and sweetness of all the harmonies that 
have kindled and faded on its strings. 

Now I tell you a poem mast be kept and used, like 
a meerschaum, or a violin. A pocm is jast as porous 
as the meerschaum ;—ihe more porous it is, the het- 
ter. I mean to say that a genuine poem is capable 
of absorbing an indetinite amount of the essence of 
our own humanity,—its tenderness, its heroism, its 
regrets, its aspirations, so as to be gradually stamed 
through with a divine secondary color derived from 
ourselves. So you see it must take time to bring the 
sentiment of a poem into harmony with our nature, 
by staining ourselves throngh every thought and 
image our being can penetrate. 

Then again as to the mere music of a new poem ; 
why, who can expect anything more from that than 
from the music of a violin fresh from the maker’s 
hands? Now you know very well that there are no 
less than fifty-eight different pieces in a violin. These 
pieces are strangers to each other, and it takes a cen- 
tury, more or less, to make them thoroughly acquaint- 
ed. At last they learn to vibrate in harmony, and 
the instrument becomes an organi¢ whole, as if it 
were a great seed-capsule that had grown from a 
garden-bed in Cremona, or clsewhere. Besides, the 
wood is juicy and full of sap for fifty years or so, but 
at the end of titty or a handred more gets tolerably 
dry and comparatively resonant. 

Don’t you see that all this is jast as true of a poem? 
Counting each word as a piece, there are more pieces 
in an average copy of verses than ina violin. The 
poet has forced all these words together, and fastened 
them, and they don’t understand it at first. But let 
the poem be repeated aloud and murmered over in 
the mind’s muffled whisper often enough, and at 
length the parts become knit together in such abso- 
lute solidarity that you could not change a syllable 
without the whole world’s crying out against yeu for 
meddling with the harmonious fabric. Observe, too, 
how the drying process takes place in the stuff of a 
poem just as in that ina violin. Here is a Tyrolese 
fiddle that is just coming to its hundredth birthday,-- 
(Pedro Klauss, Tyroli, fecit, 1760,)—the sap is pretty 
well out of it. And here is the song of an old poet 
whom Nevra cheated : 

** Nox erat, et coclo fulgebat Luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera, 
Cum to magnorum nomen lesura deorum 
In verba jurabas mea.” 
Don’t you perceive the sonorousness of these old 
dead Latin phrases ?- Now I tell von that every word 
fresh from the dictionary brings with it a certain suc- 
enlence; and though I cannot expect the sheets of 
the “ Pactolian,” in which, as I told you, 1 some- 
times print my verses, to get so dry as the crisp 
papyrus that held those words of Horatius Flaccus, 
yet you may be sure, that, while the sheets are damp, 
and while the lines hold their sap, you can’t fairly 
judge of my performances, and that, if made of the 
true stuff, they will ring better after a while. 
Opera in New York —Pacini’s “Sappho.” 
From the Sunday Atlas, June 27. 

The production of the ‘ Sappho ” of Pacini, dur- 
ing the past week, is decidedly a great event in the 
musical annals of@this country. It was performed in 
this city a few years ago, at the old Park theatre, 
with Tedesco in the role of the Grecian poetess, and 
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the silver-voiced Lorini as Phan, her lover. The 


present cast at the Academy is as follows : 


Saffo Sigra. Gazzaniga 
Climene ‘ Miss Phillipps 
Phaon . ° ‘ e Signor Brignoli 
Aleandro Signor Gassier 
Dirce . ° Sigra. Morra 
Ippia . Signor Baratini 
Lysimachus Signor Mueller 


The “Sappho ” of Paccini is deservedly the pet of 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians. ‘The music is highly 
classie—perhaps too much so for the present atmos- 
phere of New York, but still melodious and intelli- 
gible. Why such a master-piece should have lain 
neglected for so many years is to us a mystery. In 
a dramatic point of view, it is full of brilliant points 
and situations, requiring the highest exercise of dra- 
matic skill. Madame Gazzaniga many years ago set 
Naples in a furore over her rendition of the unfortu- 
nate heroine. The audiences at the Academy were 
similarly exercised during the past week. One could 
hear, all over the house, whisperings about its great- 
ness and sublimity. The orchestra and chorus, hav- 
ing been strengthened, acquitted themselves for the 
first time this season with decided ability. Max 
threw his whole soul into his baton, and interpreted 
the music in a style that would have pleased Pacini 
himself. We hope this opera will become a perma- 
nent institution in this city, For the information of 
such of our readers as have not heard it, we subjoin 
the following synopsis : 

Act I.—During the games of the 42d Olympiad, the popu- 
lace excited by Saffo’s denunciations of the inhumanity of 
compelling hopeless lovers to leap from the Leucadin rock, drive 
Alcandro, the high priest of Apollo, from the Cireus. Tnceens- 
ed and outraged, he plots revenge, and meeting with Phaon, 
who is loved by Saffo, he stimulates his affections for his own 
daug'iter, Climene, and excites his jealousy of Aleeus, a former 
follower of Saffo. Saffo appears, and soon regains her former 
sway over the fickle lover, but as she is called to receive the 
laurel crown from Alceus she forgets her love in her pride, 
and carelessly calls on Phaon to follow her Phaon’s jealousy 
is again aroused; he upbraids and spurns her as she clings 
sappiiant to his kiees. 

Act 2.—Climene, attiring for her nuptials with Phaon, re- 
eeives Saffo, who has vainly sought her lover, and now, in 
despair, comes to Climene to beg her intercession with Alean- 
dro that she offer a a.crifice to appease the wrath of Apollo. 
Cfimene receives her with kindness and as a sister, and invites 
her to be present at her coming nuptials. Saffo objects to her 
mean appearance, but Climene orders her damsels to give to 
Saffo her best attire, and proceeds to the temple. Saffo soon 
feliews in gorgeous apparel, crowned with a laurel wreath, 
and finds in Climene’s husband her truant lover. Alcandro 
orders her te leave the temple; she is about to do so and calls 
on Phaon to follow her, but hearing that he is already married, 
in tage she overturns the hymenial altar, and is driven with 
curses from the temple. 

Act 3.—Broken-spirited and bowed ‘down by the celestial 
malediction, she supplicates the high priest of Apollo to permit 
her to take the fatal leap to appease her unrequited love. 
The priest consults the oracle, which is favorable, and while 
preparing herself for the fatal sacrifice, Aleandro learns from 
Lysimachus and an amulet she wears about her neck, that 
Saffo is his own lost daughter to Climene. He endeavors to 
free her from the fatal decree, but the god is obdurate; in an 
inspired frenzy she sings a nuptial song; the voice of Phaon 
recalls her to herself; she leads him te Climene, and rushes to 
plunge from the fatal rock—Phaon in vain attempting to fol- 
tow her. 


While Brignoli is fair, and Miss Phillips good, in 
this opera, Gazzaniga and Gassier were positively 
great. We expected as much from the lady, and 
were prepared to hear a careful rendition from the 
baritene ; but the latter did more than we expected. 
He absolutely surprised and dazzled us. The aria 
“Di sua voce,”’ in the first act, was given magnifi- 
cently. The house fairly trembled with spontaneous 
applause. The duetto, “Compunta e supplica,” 
with Gazzaniga in the third act, was equally well 
rendered, while the solo, “Oh Smania,” was abso- 
lately thrilling. Never before did we hear the rich 
reedy, cultivated voice and artistic method of Gassier 
to such advantage. We consider him an invaluable 
acquisition to any troop, and we regret that he is 
about to leave us next month. Since he has been 
here he has improved very much in action, and no 
donht will reap new laurels on his return to Europe. 
Madame Gazzaniga, by her example, seems to have 
infased new life into all the artists except Brignoli, 
who is, withont exception, the worst actor on the 
Italian stage. 

Miss Phillipps filled the pleasing role of Climene, 
and made a decided success. Pacini seems to have 
wisely and equally distributed the weight of his 
music among the four principal singers, so that each 
one has a fair share of the work to do. The air, 
“Tl cor non basta,”’ in the second act, is a little gem 
for the contralto, and the duet, “Di quai soavi,”’ 
with Gazzaniga, received an enthusiastic encore. 
The pizzicato of the violins ‘nd the accompaniment 
of the harp, made this duet one of the most pleasing 
we ever heard. In fact, Miss Phillipps in this opera, 
as in “Il Trovatore,” is entitled to a high position 
both as an actress and singer. From the fire that 
sparkles in her eye, and the intelligence that beams 
in her face, we predict all sorts of good luck for her 








in the future. We are proud of our American prima 
donna, and hereby nominate her queen of the young 
contraltos. 

Brignoli is incorrigible. He should be made to 
wear trousers full of thistles, to keep him awake. 
The role of Phaon, though somewhat threadbare, is 
still full of dramatic interest. The ro/e of Violetta, 
in the “ Traviata,” is equally threadbare ; but in the 
hands of Gazzaniga, it becomes absolutely great. 
Phaon can be made a magnificent role for dramatic 
intensity, but Brignoli (who appears to detest the 
character,) sings it like a stick. Where and how he 
will end, if he persists in pursuing this sleepy course, 
Heaven only knows. The aria “A mitigar le 
smanie,” in the first act, was deficient in fire, and 
very bad in the upper notes. He has lately acquired 
a trick of singing high notes as if from the roof of 
his mouth—a mode very easy of execution, but tend- 
ing in the end to what might be called nasality. 
“ Mai piu, mai piu divisi,” in the third act, was well 
sung, and is also a little gem in its way. Brignoli 
can sing divinely, if he chooses. He is enormously 
fat, but “ vidth and visdom,”’ in his case, do not come 
together. His repose on the stage is death-like, and 
enough to throw a cold chill over the impassioned 
Gozaaniga. The costume inthis opera seem made up 
from ‘ Norma” and “ Semiramide ” ; and Brignoli’s, 
in particular, is abominable. 

Of Gazzaniga, what can we say? If we had swal- 
lowed forty dictionaries, in as many different lan- 
guages, we should still be unable to do her justice. 
Her face is childlike and full of expressive simplicity 
with the sweetest (looking—for we cannot, alas! 
vouch personally for its saccharine qualities,) sort of 
a mouth imaginable, that utters sounds of joy or woe 
in the most wonderful manner. From the beginning 
to the end of this opera, her performance was a tri- 
umph. She carried the entire weight, almost, like 
Atlas of old, upon her own shoulders. The duet, in 
the second act, with Miss Phillipps, was tender and 
hewitching. Of Pacini, it may well be said that he 
does not overtask the voices of his principal singers. 
Everything is written within an easy compass, unlike 
Verdi and other composers of a more recent and 
florid school. The “ Ai mortali O crudo,” in the 
second act, was magnificent. Madame Gazzaniga’s 
lower notes have a wild, wailing tone about them, at 
times, that appeals strangely to the heart. The trio, 
“ Alseno mi stringi,” in the third act, with Alean- 
dro and Climene, was admirably given. The nuptial 
song, “ Teco dall’ are pronube,” with harp accompa- 
niment, and the finale, “L’ama ognor qua,” were 
truly grand. Her acting throughout was superb. 
This opera demands so much intense action, that we 
fear, in other hands, it would prove a failure. It so 
proved in London, when first produced there, and 
was withdrawn after the second representation. Here, 
Madame Gazzaniga has made ita great success. Mr. 
Gye should have secured her for Covent Garden, and 
pitted her against the reputed formidable Piccolomini, 
of Lumley’s troupe. London would be swept, as if 
by a tornado, at the rivalry of two such actresses. 

The libretto of this opera was written by an Italian 
poct named Cammarano, andalthough full of dramatic 
points and situations, is equally full of historical blun- 
ders. Forexample, Saffo is represented as delivering 
an oration against an alleged barbarous custom of 
causing ‘unfortunate lovers to leap from the rock of 
Leucadia, a ceremony belonging in some way to the 
temple of Apollo, of which Alcandro is high priest. 
Inflamed by her words, the populace thrust the priest 
from the circus and at this point the play, begins. 
According to the poet Menander, Saffo herself is said 
to have been the first to try such a violent remedy for 
her unrequited passion. It was clearly the hasty 
suicidal impulse of the moment, for no custom then 
existed compelling hapless lovers to take such a leap. 
But a custom did prevail at that time of throwing down 
a criminal every vear on the festival of Apollo. In 
order to break his fall birds were attached to him and 
if he reached the water alive, boats were stationed to 
pick him up, after which he was allowed to depart 
unmolested from the territory of Leucadia. The best 
scholars now agree that the leap, if taken at all, was 
taken by a courtesan of the same name, a native of 
Eresos, in the same island (Lesbos.) Antipater, of 
Sidon, in an epigram asserts, that Saffo, of Mytilene, 
(the poetess,} died in the usual course of nature and 
was buried in her native island. It appears moreover 
that she was a respectable married woman, the wife of 
one Cercolus, a wealthy gentleman of Andros, by whom 
she had a daughter named Cleis. History is silent as 
to whether she had a sister, and in all her productions 
no allusion whatever is made to the youth called Phaon. 
It is certain that the suicide was a voluntary one, and 
not commanded by the gods or the priests of Apollo. 
The rock itself exists to this ‘day, and is situated in the 
modern Santa Maura, an island lying on the west 
coast of Greece, while Lesbos, now the modern 
Mytilene, lies off the west coast of Asia Minor, many 








hundred leagues distant. The Italian author of the 
libretto of the opera in question, evidently drew 
largely on his imagination for his facts, after the usual 
fashion of poets. History aside, the plot is clever 
and well worked out, and affords great scope for an 
exhibition of dramatic talent in the four principal roles. 
We fear that this opera will be shelved after the 
departure of Gazzaniga, unless indeed some equally 
clever actress makes her appearance here under the 
auspices of Ullman next fall. Pacini is a Sicilian by 
birth, at present residing in Florence. His works are 
but little known out of Italy. We do not consider 
him a copyist of Rossini, nor can we detect any 
resemblance of style or melody. The genius of the 
latter has so completely covered the whole ground of 
Italian music, that other composers are, frequently 
accused of pilfering, or imitating. 
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Music in THIs NumBER. — Quartet, for four 
voices, from MenpEtssoun’s Lauda Sion. In per- 
forming the whole work, this Quartet follows without 
pause the Soprano Solo and Chorus, which we gave 
last week. It is complete, however, in itself. The 
concluding pages will be given next week. 











The “Heated Term.” 


“The Heavens are as Brass above us.” 


Journalists of all kinds and parties just now are 
perspiringly eloquent upon one topic —the hot 
weather. It seems (nay it is), we are in the 
midst of one ot those fever crises, which our old 
earth has to undergo more than once every sum 
mer, and for which some learned Yankee cousin 
of the Moon, Clerk of the Weather by the 
general consent, has invented the name “ heated 
term.” It is a term, whose meaning may be felt, 
if not so clear to intellectual ken. 

The “heated term” is not an unfit topic, 
either, for a journal of music. Indeed it is the 
very topic — and, in the present surcease of all 
quiet, temperate, unfeverish music, the only topic 
left us. It has its precise musical correspondence: 
to-wit, Brass. When that fearfullest of dog-stars 
rages, —the lurid evil star of Brass Bands — 
with unescapable peculiar virulence, we are in 
one of the “ heated terms” of the musical season. 
At such times the fine ear, the fine-strung musical 
nature has to suffer for its sensitiveness. Then 
the unprotected sense and _nerve-imagination 
are entirely at the mercy of all sorts of vexing, 
stinging, torturing, mosquito-ish, as well as noisy, 
brassy, Calithumpian persecutors. The ever- 
lasting bray of hoarse and screamy and discord- 
ant brass seems the most apt and natural accom- 
paniment of all the vulgar noises, heats and 
smells of crowded, dirty city streets, in a hot day 
after the blessed height of Midsummer. 

That there may be music of brass instruments, 
which is music, we do not deny; used in their 
right place, in right proportions, and especially 
for music properly adapted to them, they often 
fill a noble function. But as we have to hear 
them, grown so cheap and vulgar, blating 
“ harsh discords ” or most maudlin pathos out of 
the windows of every dirty beer-shop, — band 
blowing against band, with hideous cacophony, 
at all the four or thrice four corners of the squares 
where rowdies most de congregate (we cannot 
pass the dear old house where we were born, on 
any pleasant evening, without literally exper- 
iencing this very nuisance),—as this intensely 
brassy, “heated term” does actually exist in 
every city and in every town, perpetual accom- 
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paniment of every show and place of entertain- 
ment, dogging you and shouldering you (in an au- 
ricular sense) in a style most insolent and ruffian- 
like, you cannot help exclaiming that “the heavens 
are as brass above us!” Verily it is the age of 
brass. And the worst side of it is the moral 
side. There is a natural affinity, a pre-establish- 
ed, diabolic harmony between rowdiness and 
brass music. Where rowdiness is rife, there do 
the Sax-horns bray the loudest. Their effect 
upon the musical sense, as well as on the moral, is 
to trample under foot and crush out all the tender 
No delicacy of taste can 
The music, 


germs of finer feeling. 
long exist amid such crazing tumult. 
which we hear o’ nights, amid the glare of gas, 
is vulgar, coarse, illiterate music. Its whole ex- 
pression, tendency and influence are just the 
opposite of all that is refining, humanizing, and 
exalting. 

The ordinary brass bands, the poorer and 
more common class we mean, are a ten-fold 
greater nuisance than the hand-organs. These 
do delight small children, and awaken some 
germs of a sense of melody; but brass bands 
crush out every germ, and substitute the brutal 
love of noise for that of music. 

The culmination of this “ heated term,” under 
which we now ply a languid pen, is close at hand : 
—the Nation’s Jubilee, the “glorious Fourth ;” 
and this in music is a great Pentecost of brass. 
By all the powers of Brass, in league with Gun- 
powder, we publish and proclaim our patriotism. 
With the unthinking multitude the first attribute 
of patriotism is the war-like spirit ; and war-like 
music is pre-eminently brass. The military brass 
band sets the key to all the music of our national 
rejoicings. Witness the “stunning” programme 
of the Grand Military Concert, which is to lift 
the patriogic souls of thousands.upon wings of 
glory, Monday Morning, upon Boston Common. 
We chronicle it in this our musical weather 
record, as one would the memorable thunder 
storm or great tornado of the season : 

A Grand Military Concert will take place on the 
Common, commencing precisely at 8 o’clock, A. M., 
and concluding at 9. 

The music will be performed by the Brigade Band, 
Boston Brass Band, Metropolitan Band, and Ger- 
mania Military Band, forming one Grand Band of 
eighty Musicians, under the direction of B. A. Bur- 


ditt, of the Brigade Band. The Concert will com- 
mence with three grand chords, each chord being 








accompanied by one of the guns of the Light Artil- | 


lery, Capt. Nims, which will be followed by the 
following programme of pieces : 


1. Yankee Doodle, in Grand Chorus, with solo varia- 
tions by the leaders of each band, viz: E. H. 
Weston, Brigade Band; D. C. Hall, Boston 
Brass Band; B. F. Richardson, Metropolitan 
Band; Antoine Heinicke, Germania Military 
Band. 

. Wood Up, with variations and solo performances. 

. Washington’s March. 

. Verdi’s Celebrated Anvil Chorus, with eight 
anvils. 

. Star Spangled Banner. 

. God Save the Queen. 

. Marseilles Hymn. 

. Russian National Hymn. 

. The Turkish Song of Peace. 

. Hail Columbia, in which the guns of the Light 
Artillery will speak in unison with the bands, 
giving repeated salvos to heighten the effect of 
America’s National Air. 
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The Concert will conclude at nine o'clock, a. M., 
and, owing to the subsequent engagements of the 
bands, no piece can be repeated. 

Verily, in the words of a contemporary, “ the 
music of Vulcan and Jupiter Tonans will be 
mingled with the vibrations of brass and sheep- 
skin, in a manner that would have tickled the 





cockles of old John Adams's heart to have heard 
it!” 

Now all this of itself is very well. Let the 
prophetic wish of old John Adams be respected, 
and let the nation make a great boy of itself, in 
the frenzy of its joy on such occasions, to its 
heart’s content; and let the old tunes, homely 
though they be, which are associated with our 
country’s pride, repeat themselves through what- 
soever lungs ot brass. Noise is the order of the 
day; and music, to be heard, must needs be of 
the noisiest. Moreover, there are good musicians 
in our principal brass bands; men who desire, as 
well as we, a music of less coarse, monotonous 
material, with pleasant contrast of reed instru- 
ments with brass. But the bands live by military 
employment, chiefly from single companies; and 


economy requires that the instruments be few § 
and loud enough to make their way through all* 


the mingled noises of the street. The bands 
play well. All we regret is, that such demon- 
strations set the tone to all the coarser elements 
below them; they give the cue to thousands of 
base imitators everywhere in cities and in villa- 
ges, who in the summer season make night 
hideous with the brutalizing, irritating discords 
which have formed the theme of this discourse 
upon the weather. 





Musical Review. 


The Church and Home: a collection of Sacred Music. Seiect- 
ed and adapted by Georcr Leaca. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co.) pp. 232. 

This is not a ‘* Psalm Book,’’ but a collection, and a very 
choice one, of pieces of several pages each in length, selected 
for the most part from the works of the best classical masters, 
mostly German, with a goodly number from the English 
school, and a sprinkling of clever contributions from the com- 
piler’s own pen, as well as by other well-known musicians in 
New York. Here are fine Glorias, Sanctures, &c., from the 
Masses of Mozart and Haydn; choruses, quartets, trivs, solos, 
from Mendelssohn, Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr and 
others; Te Deums, Jubilates, Chants, Anthems, from Orlando 
Gibbons, Boyce, Crotch, Jackson and other masters of English 
service music: all arranged to English words, and making a 
collection which we think must become extremely useful in all 
choirs and musical circles, who want good music of more 
length and interest than mere psalmody. Mr. Leach is an 
Englishman who has for some years resided in New York, anda 
brotherof Mr. 8. W. Leach, one of the most tasteful and artis- 
tic of the oratorio singers. 
had the aid of that excellent musician, Mr. H.C. Towm. In 


his modest Preface he says: 


The several pieces comprising this collection were mostly 
prepared during eight years. while the music of the ** Caurcn 
or Tae Messtan.*’ New York, was under the direction of the 
editor. They were intended to supply immediate wants, with 
no idea of publication; having, however, been frequently re- 
quested to print them, after a careful revision, he now gives 
them té the public, in the hope, not only that a confessed 
want in the Church will be supplied, but that they will prove 
a source of pleasure and instruction in the Home, and excite 
a desire for a more intimate knowledge of the sublime works 
from whence these gems have been chiefly taken. 

In selecting and adapting the words, it was not deemed suffi- 
cient that they should be merely lyrical, but that they should 
also suit the spirit of the music, and be at the same time of a 
character acceptable to all classes of Christians. This book 
therefore may not in any sense be regarded as sectarian. In 
the good time coming. it is believed that all churches will 
unite in the bonds of brotherly love and Christian charity, to 
worship the one Universal Parent of mankind. 





Siz Songs, by Euty C. Bruce. 1. “ Spring Night; 2. “The 
World goes up and the World goes down ;* 3. “ Oh, heavy. 
heavy day;”’ 4. * Love took me softly by the hand;” 5. 
“ Cradle Hymn; 6. * Good night, my heart.’ (Russell 
& Fuller). 

Here, in a very tasteful and inviting ilttle brochure, we have 
some modest Spring flowers of a young girl's musical life. 
They are fresh, simple melodies, genuine and full of feeling. 
In the accompaniments they show taste and invention, as well 
as inexperience. Some of them are pretty sure to win their 
way, and all of them are better worth than many songs of 
more pretension, largely sold in these days. The ‘Cradle 
Hymn,” to Latin words, with translation by Coleridge, is the 
simplest and perhaps the most perfect of them. No. 2 hasa 
significant accompaniment. No. 6 has striking beauty ; but 
the translation of the German poem is unfortunate. 





In the performance of his task he | 


Come into the garden, Maud: Song for Mezzo-Soprano voice, 
by Orro DreseL. (Russell & Fuller), 

Of all the settings to music of Tennyson’s most musical 
verses, this is by far the best. It conveys, in a somewhat dra- 
matic strain of melody, the delicate poetry and passion of the 
words, and has points where all the soul-warmth of a rich 
voice may pour itself forth. The accompaniment is strangely 
beautiful but difficult. 





iG> We send this number of the “ Journal” to the 
subscribers of the “Cuicaco Musica Review,” 
which paper has been discontinued, and shall be 
pleased to place the names of those who receive it 
on our books as permanent subscribers to “ Dwight’s 
Journal,” allowing to all such the amount they may 
have paid on the ‘‘ Review,” covering any period be- 
yond the first of July. 





Musical Correspondence. 


+ Brooxtryn, N. Y., Junr 29. — The Grand Floral 
Promenade Concert, the programme of which I sent 
you in my last letter, came off as announced, on 
Thursday evening last. Although the thermometer 
had ranged in the neighborhood of 90 “in the 
shade” all day, there was a cool, refreshing breeze 
from the bay in the evening, and the arrangements 
were so well made and so admirably executed by the 
committee, that there was but little discomfort felt by 
the large and gay company. While there was the 
largest liberty granted as to dress, many elegant 
toilets were to be seen, some of which would have 
been quite ereditable to an occasion more preten- 
tious than a Promenade Concert im the “ city of 





churches.” 

The decorations were arranged with excellent taste 
and were both claborate and expensive, costing up- 
wards of $1,000, which of course does not include 
the flowers, and much labor which was gratuitous. 
At one end of the room was the stage, occupied by 
the band, with the following decorations : 

Three arches of evergreen and flowers ; under the 
centre arch a statue of Flora, on each side a female 
figure, holding a shield : one bearing the inscription, 
“Philharmonic Socicty,” the other, ‘ Horticultural 
Society.” 

Over the centre arch, the “ American Eagte,” and 
on each side papier-maché cupids, literally in a “ bed 
of roses.” On the stage also was a fall sized Harp 
made of a great yaricty of roses, which was very 





much admired. 

In the centre of the room was an octagon Fioral 
| Temple, surmounted by a cupola, terminating ander 
the chandelicr. In the centre of this Temple was 
the Floral design, which received the first prize at 
| the exhibition. 

On the other end of the room is the gallery, form- 
ing a half circle, on which were the statues of the 
Gardener, Fisher Boy, Hunting Girl and Cornucopia, 
surmounted with arches of evergreens and flowers, 
above which were smaller statues of Bacchus, a Bac- 
| chante, Dancing Girl and Flora. 

The sides of the room were hang with wreaths, 
festoons, gilt frame mirrors, &e. 

This brief outline gives but a faint idea of the 
truly elegant and tasteful appearance of the room. 
The committee did everything they promised and 
more too. The music was from Noll’s, and not 
from /Hall’s Seventh Regiment Band, as your com- 

positor printed it from my last letter. It would be 
quite superfluous to say that the music was excellent, 
as this band never gives us anything that is not ex- 
| cellent. They are not only a body of musicians that 
| do credit to our city, but we have reason to be, as we 





are, proud of them. 

At the Academy in New York the Opera closes to- 
morrow (Wednesday) night, for the summer. This 
| Season, under the management of W.H. Paine, Esq., 
| has been highly successful, everything considered. 

The production of “ Sappho ” has created no little 
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interest in our little musical world, and the critics 
have thought it worthy their attention, so that editor- 
ial ink has flowed freely on the merits and demerits 
of this opera. The verdict both of the public and 
the critics, is in its favor. The merits of this opera, 
however, are so different from its contemporaries, 
that it can only be brought in contrast, rather than in 
comparison with them. 

The critics, however, have made one valuable dis- 
covery during the late season at the Academy. They 
have finally discovered that Miss ADELAIDE PHIL- 
Lips, a young lady who has formerly lived in a 
remote, and out of the way place called Boston, and 
who is most highly esteemed and respected by the 
good people of the said out of the way place,—I say, 
the critics of Gotham have discovered that this young 
lady is really a fine artist. One says : “ As to execu- 
tion, Madame Gazzanica may learn a good deal 
from her.” Another—the Daily Times, says : “The 
second act opens with a delicious and quaintly ac- 
companied chorus, for female voices, followed by a 
fine scena and aria for the contralto, (Climene, played 
by Miss ADELAIDE Puiiirrs,) which was rendered 
in an almost faultless manner.” 

The Grand Musical Festival, notwithstanding ,the 
unsufferably hot weather, has been quite successful, 
but not having attended, I cannot speak from per- 


sonal observation. BELLINI. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

What a man of the right sort may do towards ele- 
vating the taste for music in any town, which hasa fair 
share of materials, is shown by the example of Mr. 
B. D. Allen in Worcester, Mass. This gentleman 
gave another of his truly classical Soirées, last week, 
at his Music Rooms. The programme was of the 
highest order. “Stella,” of the Palladium, says 
of it: 


The Grand Battle March of Priests in Athalie. opened the 
programme, and was finely played by the Messrs. Allen, Mrs. 
Allen, and a little miss of tender years, who, in her laurel- 
crown seemed a priestess of the divine art to which she devotes 
herself with an ardor which tempts one to see in her some 
future Clara Schumann. The Hymn by Mendelssohn, ** Hear 
my Prayer,”’ was effectnally snng ; Mrs. Allen’s pure soprano 
rendering the solo very truthfully, notwithstanding the hoarse- 
ness from which she suffered ; and a strong, rich chorus doing 
justice to the highly-dramatic allegro and finale. Beethoven's 
Sonata in F minor formed the third number; and, much as 
we had anticipated its performance, Mr. Allen’s playing left 
nothing to be desired. In its al/egro and prestissimo there was 
“ the wild witchery of Beethoven's strains,’’ while the adagio 
was rich in beauty of form and expression. Ah! these Sona- 
tas of the great master! Perfection, truly! Mr. Sumner, a 
highly cultivated singer, has a pure and sympathetic tenor 
which we could have chosen to have heard In something better 
worthy of him than Stradella’s * Pity, O Saviour !”? which 
had more sweetness than beauty or depth. Five piano duets 
by Schumann added to the list of pictures of happy child-life 
which Mr. Allen has before given us. They were the joyous 
‘* Birthday March,” the laughable “ Bears’ Dance,” the “Gar- 
den Melody,’’—redolent of zephyrs and flowers and the oddly 
pretty conceit, ‘* Hide and Seek.” Himmel’s Veni Creator 
Spiritus was given with telling effect; Mr. A. 8. Allen taking 
the solo, and the chorus doing well their part. Pensées Fugi- 
tives, performed by Messrs. Burt and Allen, (violin and piano), 
would have challenged strictest criticism. Mr. Burt brings 
from his violin a singularly pure, round tone, and plays withal 
most feelingly. He is a true artist. Mr. Allen's piano-solos— 
including an exceedingly pretty Mazurka of his own composi- 
tion, one of the ever-beautiful Songs without Words, No. 19, 
and the rich Etude in A flat, of Chopin’s, were among the most 
enjoyable of the evening’s performances. Mrs. Allen sang one 
of the most enlivening of the songs of Robert Franz ; and the 
quartet closed all with the grand Latin Hymn of Cherubini, 
“ Veni Jesu, amor mio. *—inspiring and sublime. 


The Grand Musical Festival, Pie-nic, &., in New 
York, came off as announced on Sunday and Mon- 
day last. The concert at the Academy was slimly 
attended, partly owing to the intense heat, and partly 
because it was Sunday; the numbers on the stage 
almost rivalled those in the auditorium. The news- 
paper critics seem to have been so entirely possessed 
by the great topic of the ‘heated term,” that they 
have hardly anything to say about the concert,— 
although there was an immense orchestra, some 
1400 singers, and Beethoven’s “Cnorat SYMPHONY” 
was brought out in full! Fry, in the Tribune, says, 
however : “ It is not saying too much that, as a whole 
it would be difficult to find a better execution of this 
great work in Europe ; and what was wanting in the 
crowd, was compensated for in the close attention 
and appreciation rendered it by the amateurs present.” 











Verily the thermometer has much to answer for, 
when an opera called Saffo, or even a hacknied Tra- 
viata, can call forth whole columns of comment in 
all the newspapers, while such an event as the Ninth 
Symphony is barely mentioned ! 


On Monday the Grand Rural Festival and Musical 
Pic-nic took place at Jones’s Woods, between sixty- 
sixth and seventy-first streets. ‘The Times says: 

About 9 o’clock, A. M. the members of the various societies, 
who were to take part in the proceedings. the Arion and Har- 
monia Bunds, the Liederkranz. Mozartverein, Allegemeine 
Sangerbund, &c., assembled at the Metropolitan Rooms in 
Hlester-street, and afterwards paraded Broadway and other 
streets. accompanied by two immense military bands, and sev- 
eral military companies. The display was very effective, the 
gorgeous banners belonging to the ‘‘ bunds” attracting spe- 
cial attention. At the time when the festival was at its height 
there were not less than twenty-eight or thirty thousand per- 
rons present, and locomotion almost became impossible, so 
dense was the crowd. The shade afforded by the trees was 
very partial,and the intense heat (the thermometer standing 
at 90 deg. in the coolest place) detracted greatly from the gen- 
eral pleasure. Wherever any shade could be procyred the 
ground was packed with human beings. too heated to stir—the 
women and children being especially wilted. . . . Poles and 
stands had been erected for gymnastic exhibitions, but no one 
patronized them. The athletic sports of the ‘“ Turners” are 
not suited for a torrid atmosphere. 

To say that lager bier was consumed in greater quantities 
than on any previous German festival that we can remember, 
is to give no idea of the immense demand which was made for 
it, and which at last exceeded the supply, although 1.300 kegs 
were ordered for the occasion, which, as each keg contains 120 
glasses, was equal to 156,000 pints of that beverage. Light 
wines, soda water and lemonade were also in great request. 

An immense stand, capable of holding several hundred per- 
sons, was erected under the shade of some fine trees, near the 
centre of the grounds, where the concert commenced at 2 
o'clock. This stand and its vicinity were crowded so densely 
that the noise made by those who were rushing to get in, and 
others, who, nearly fainting from the heat and pressure, were 
struggling to get out, often rendered the sound of the music 
inaudible at/a very inconsiderable distance. To those who 
were fortunate enough to get within comfortable hearing dis- 
tance the effect of so many instruments was very fine. 


There were, according to the programme, 1,400 
singers, belonging to to the Arion, Harmonia, Lied- 
erkranz and Allgemeine Siingerbund Societies ; 300 
instrumental players in the orchestra, and 300 in the 
bands in the procession, meking 2,000 performers in 
all. The various pieces were given under different 
conductors, namely: Messrs. Anscuutz, Bristow, 
Rretzer, BerGMAann, Nott and Wener. After 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” a speech was made by 
Mr. Wn. Henry Fry; which called forth repeated 
cheers. He spoke of the precarious position of the 
musician, especially in “hard times,” of the noble 
charitable object of the Festival, which he hailed as 
the beginning and “ basis of a great and enduring 
benevolent Association, which shall provide for the 
sick, the unfortunate, the aged and _ the suffering of 
the musical profession’ in New York. All accounts 
agree that this great gathering was characterized by 
the usual temperance, good order and friendly cour- 
tesy of Germans upon such occasions. There was 
also a good disposition shown to Americanize the 
thing as much as possible; a fair proportion of 
Americans participated. . 


Our Berlin correspondent told us some months 
since of a concert, at which the programme was 
made up exclusively of compositions by kings, 
princesses, duchesses, and other titled personages, 
from “Old Fritz” to the present powers that be. 
The Atheneum tells us of another case more recent, 
and comments as follows : 


Amateur composition—no scandal against ladies 
and gentlemen who employ their leisure gracefully— 
is (in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred )—amateur 
composition—showing that its makers have heard 
that 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


aud thus dispense with any. May we “of the herd” 
venture a step further, and dare to whisper that royal 
amateur composition is a still more delicate ware ? 
How should it be otherwise? Can we look for fugues 
from the great ones of the earth,—and where is the 
musical professor who would dare to point out a 
third case of “ con:ecutive fifths ” in Prince Chéri’s 
madrigal or King Cophetva’s quartet? Theirs are pro- 
ductions too august and genteel to bear the light of 
every-day publicity, or to be exposed to audiences 
who are justified in resenting a stolen tune or a cor- 
rupt sequence. We have been led to these venturesome 
speculations by meeting in the foreign journals with 
traces of an exquisite piece of courtiership just enacted 
at Berlin by Herr Theodor Formes, the tenor. He 





has been giving, it is said, a concert, in which the 
penne was made up of music by Frederick Wil- 
iam the Third and Frederick the Great of Prussia 
(the latter sovereign’s music, we know, was washed 
clean ’’--to use Voltaire’s phraseby Quantz,)— 
Prince Louis-Ferdinand of Prussia,—the Duke of 
Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, the Hereditary Princess of 
Wiirtemberg, formerly the Grand Duchess Olga of 
Russia,—the Princess Anna of Prussia,—our own 
Prince Consort,—and the King of Hanover. Had 
the concert-giver gone more largely into the matter, 
he might have treated us to some ancient fragments 
from “ Talestri,” by the Dowager-Electress of Saxo- 
ny, praised by Burney. Had he studied the interna- 
tional relations of Europe, he should have wound up 
with “ Partant pour la Syrie,” to do honor to the 
French Alliance. 


The Jllustrated News gives us a brief sketch of the 
antecedents of Mdlle. Titrens, or Titsens, the 
new prima donna at Her Majesty’s Theatre : 


This lady, now the brightest star of the musical 
stage, is a native of Hamburg, but of Hungarian ex- 
traction, and descended of a noble family. She was 
born in 1834, and is thus in her twenty-fourth year. 
Like most great musical artists, she showed a dispo- 
sition for the art at an early age, and, after having 
received instructions from an eminent Italian master, 
she appeared on the Hamburg stage at fifteen. Her 
outset in life was romantic. A young man of con- 
siderable fortune fell in love with her and sought her 
hand ; but her unconquerable attachment to the stage 
led her to reject his addresses. Her guardian (her 
father was then dead) used all his authority and in- 
fluence to get her to withdraw from the stage, and a 
sort of compromise was made that she should do so 
for twelve months at all events, to return to the stage 
at the end of that time, should her inclination for it 
continue unabated. At the end of nine months her 
love of her art prevailed : she returned to the stage, 
sacrificing to it her domestic prospects. While per- 
forming at Hamburg she was seen and heard by the 
Director of the Opera at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who 
immediately engaged her. At Frankfort she appear- 
ed in the great parts which have since rendered her 
famous. Her growing celebrity attracted the atten- 
tion of the dtrector of the Imperial Theatre at 
Vienna, with whom she entered into an engagement 
for three years, of which one year is yet to run, her 
present visit to London being on a congé for a limited 
time. At Vienna she soon rose to the height of pub- 
lie favor, and was on the point of renewing her 
engagement with the direction of the Imperial Thea- 
tre, when Mr. Lumley, arriving at Vienna at a criti- 
cal time, was enabled to make her a more eligible 
proposal, and to secure her for Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre. 

The great parts in which she has gained her re- 
nown are Valentine, in the “ Huguenots” ; Norma, 
Lucrezia Borgia ; Donna Anna, in “ Don Giovanni ” ; 
the Countess, in “ Figaro ” ; Leonora, in “ Fidelio ” ; 
and Leonora, in the “ Trovatore,” in which last she has 
appeared during the present week ; so that it may be 
seen that her “line” is tragedy, or the class of 
comedy which is akin to tragedy. We add, with 
great pleasure, that Mdlle. Titiens is not less amiable 
as a woman than illustrious as an artist. Her man- 
ners are singularly engaging. 


Uhland, the venerable poet of the Schwarzwald, 
celebrated his seventy-first birthday on the 26th April, 
in Tiibingen. He was féted with serenades brought 
by the Student’s Liedertafél, one of she best in Germa- 
ny, which has been directed for the last twenty-seven 
years by Dr. Silcher. 


Husit Abroad. 


Paris. 

The success of Le Nozze at the Théatre Lyrique is 
described by French ear-witnesses to have been real ; 
so much so, indeed, as to make the management con- 
template mounting Von Juan. Where the hero is to 
be found, save it be in M. Battaille, we have no con- 
ception. The Gazette Musicale announces that the 
“ Faust ” of M. Gounod is in rehearsal. The state 
of the Grand Opéra meanwhile is described, on com- 
petent testimony, as going from bad to worse. ‘ No 
music, no voices, no discipline,” were the words used 
the oiher day in regard to it by a great German com- 
ductor, who, like ourselves, recollects the palmy 
days of that theatre. Signor Tamberlik, it is now 
said, hesitates as to the loan of his C sharp; and, we 
think, wisely. Meanwhile, the Paris correspondent 
of the [illustrated London News announces a discov- 
ery of its kind ond in its world as precious as the 
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great gold nugget or the “ Koh-i-noor.” This is a 
new tenor, one M. Lebat, with an upper note more 
in his voice (what do we say ?—one—two—three— 
there is no limit to promise on similar occasions) 
than Signor Tamberlik himself. M. Lebat is an- 
nounced as a professor of rhetoric ; but it is under- 
taken for him that after a year’s training he shall be 
ready to succeed to the crown and sceptre of Nourrit, 
MM. Duprez and Roger. Great is the pleasure in 
hoping,—greater still in believing—but experience is 
apt to be troublesome on such occasions. We have 
not forgotten the similar promises made for the Rouen 
cooper, M. Poultier, before he was “ brought out,”— 
nor the sensation excited by the preternatural voice 
of M. Béfort some years later. A weed is not to be 
cultivated into a hot-house flower within the compass 
of a twelvemonth, neither is a singer qualified to cope 
with the difficulties of the Grand Opéra of Paris to 
be improvised under a few months’ training by sing- 
ing master and ballet master. In Italy, we know, 
such things can take place. There—Checco, who in 
January was bawling behind his cobbler’s bench or 
Milordo’s equipage, may towards August be seen fig- 
uring on the stage as a tenore robusto in one of Signor 
Verdi's operas. This, however, (and it is well), will 
hardly do for France. 

Signor Rossini again! Was ever the retreat of 
great man so perversely public in its privacy? A 
silly book—half romance, half biography—about 
him has been published by Herr Oettinger, under pre- 
tence of superior knowledge, confidence—containing, 
in short, that sort of story, which is cold the most 
minutely by those who have none to tell. Signor 
Rossini has condescended to advertise the silly book 
by assuring the public that he never had anything to 
do with Herr Octtinger. 

The Whitsuntide news from Paris, where the sea- 
son may be said now to have ended, is not exciting. 
M. Elwart’s “Ste. Cecile Mass,” written for Bor- 
deaux, is to be executed at the Church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, on the L0thof June. M. Oscar Comet- 
tant has completed a Symphony on the story of 
“India in an uproar.” Give us the good old foolish 
“ Battle of Prague” in preference! Madame Pauline 
da Chambge, an amateur whose romances held for 
years a place and a publicity of their own in French 
vocal music, has died lately at a very advanced age. 
—Atheneum, June 5. 


Sweden. 

Lindblad, the composer of many of the sweetest 
and truest songs of our day, (some of which Jenny 
Lind sang), and a real musician, but (as Chorley 
says) “a talent ice-bound in a remote land,”’ has pro- 
duced a new Symphony, and a Cantata called 


“Dreams.” 
Germany. 

The name of Bach seems coming forward in Ger- 
many just now,—not merely in the disinterment and 
revival of compositions by Sebastian the Great, but 
also as represented by the works of Bach’s children. 
The St. Cecilian Society of Carlsruhe, executed at its 
fourth concert ‘ The Israelites in the Desert,’ by P. 
Emmanuel Bach, of Berlin, arranged and re-scored 
by M. H. Giehne. This Emmanuel was the most 
worthy son of a worthy sire, because no servile imita- 
tor of his manner; as all must feel who have gone 
through his ‘ Art of Playing the Pianoforte.’ In this 
the amount of prophecy of what has been falsely con- 
sidered modern discovery is remarkable. Emmanuel 
Bach wrote voluminously in every style, and musical 
readers may recollect the visit paid to him at Hamburg 
by Burney, who was one of his warmest admirers, and 
who thought he was too much neglected in Germany: 
The few compositions by Emmanuel Bach which we 
have heard have left an impression of grace and ab- 
sence of stiffness (without poverty in the matter of 
science) which would make a hearing of some of his 
important music interesting. . The other day, too, we 
observe that a Concerto by Friedemann Bach was 
brought forward at a concert given by the Socicty of 
Artists-Musicians at Berlin. 

M. Ole Bull the original—who seems to try and 
tire of every country in turn, having left his Norwe- 
gian colony in America, where he was understood to 
have settled himself after the fashion of Shelley's 
“for ever,”’—has turned up, violin in hand, at Vi- 
enna, So far as we can understand, his playing has 
pleased less than ti did when its eccentricities were 
young. —Atheuceum, 

London. 

Oratorios.— Handel’s Judas Maccabeus was 
performed June 5, at St. James’s Hall, in aid of the 
funds of the Royal General Annuity Society. 

In order to give the fullest effect to the rendering 
of this great work of Handel, the services of Ma- 





dame Sherrington Lemmens, Madame Weiss, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Wil- 
bye Cooper had been secured, and to these eminent 
vocalists were added the band and chorus of the Vo- 
eal Association, numbering four hundred performers, 
the conductorship being coutided to the experienced 
charge of Mr. Benedict. Under these circumstances, 
it is hardly necessary to add, the oratorio was most 
efficiently executed, and the fashlonable assemblage 
attracted, evidently appreciated to the full the rich 
musical treat accorded them. The opening chorus, 
“ Mourn, ye afflicted,” was sung with a precision and 
unity of tone that at once spoke well for the training 
of the large body of voices that had been collected 
together, and Mr. Weiss, who was in remarkably fine 
voice, gave the recitative and air, “ Arm, arm, ye 
brave,” in his best style. Mr. Sims Reeves infused 
the fine recitative and air, “ Call forth thy powers, 
my soul,” with the force and expression of the true 
artiste, and, in the second part, rendered “ Sound an 
alarm,” magnificently. Madame Weiss attempted 
to sing the air, “Oh Liberty,” but, being unwell, 
could not proceed, and Miss Dolby and Madame 
Sherrington Lemmens sang for her. The latter was 
most efficiently heard in the third part, “ So shall the 
lute and harp awake ;” and the familiar trio and 
chorus, “ See the conquering hero comes,” was, as 
usual, the means of fully rousing the rasponsive en- 
thusiasm of the audience.—7imes. 

The usual monthly concert of the Cacilian Society 
took place on Tuesday evening, 25th ult., the perfor- 
mance consisting of Handel's oratorio Esther newly 
arranged with additional accompaniments, by Mr. 
George Perry. The vocalists were Miss Annie Cox, 
Miss Boden, Mr. J. W. Morgan, Mr. Beardwell, who 
in their respective parts were much applauded. The 
band and chorus were on the ususal efficient scale, 
conducted by Mr. J. G. Boardman. Handel’s /sraed 
in Egypt will be repeated on the 15th inst.—JMJus. 
Gazate, June 5. 


CuamBer Concerts.—The fourth performance 
of Ella’s Musical Union, at St. James’s Hall, May 
30, exhibited a brilliant assemblage of talent. Be- 
sides Rubenstein at the piano, Joachim for the violin, 
and Piatti for the violoncello, we had Messrs. Bla- 
grove (viola), Howell (contra basso), Barrett (oboe), 
Lazarus (clarinet), Hausser (bassoon), and C. Har- 
per (horn). The Quintet in E flat (Mozart) was ad- 
mirably played by the representatives for the piano, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, and Beethoven’s 
Septet in E_ flat, deserved the enthusiastic eulogies 
received. ‘The Grand Sonata (A minor) of Beetho- 
ven’s, for piano and violin, was rendered most ample 
justice to, by Rubenstein and Joachim. — In the “Tit- 
ania,” Schubert’s violoncello solo, Signor Piatti prov- 
ed himself a perfect master of the instrument, and 
the exertions, indeed, of the instrumentalists received 
a large and liberal acknowledgment.— 7imes. 

Miss Dotty anp Mr. Linpsay SLoper gave 
their second concert at Willis’s Rooms. Miss Dolby 
made the present concert prominently distinguished 
by her magnificent rendering of Purcell’s song of 
“Mad Bess,” which, though less known than its 
companion, “ Mad Tom,” to the general public, is 
not less remarkable for its vigorous originality, and 
broad, bold treatment of the harmony. Her voice 
rang out in the fine declamatory recitatives with a 
fulness and roundness of tone which no amount of 
the Italian inanities with which our native vocalists 
are so fond of satiating their audiences, cou!d devel- 
ope or render appreciated. Mr. Lindsay Sloper, by 
his faultless execution of Mendelssohn’s prelude and 
fugue in E minor, and some delightful selections 
from some clever compositions of his own, fully sus- 
tained his reputation, of being one of the most ac- 
complished pianoforte executants we possess. In 
Beethoven's Sonata (Op. 102), for piano and violon- 
cello, he was ably assisted by Signor Piatti, and in 
Haydn's trio in G major, by Mr. Henry Blagrove’s 
support in addition.—Jbid. 


BirMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FestivaL.—This great 
musical event is already exciting general interest. 
The committee of management have fixed Tuesday, 
the 31st of August, and the three following days, for 
holding the festival. The Earl of Dartmouth has 
accepted the oflice of president; and the proceeds 
arising from the meeting are to be applied, as on all 
former occasions, to the benefit of the General Hos- 
pital. This will be the twenty-seventh celebration of 
the Birmingham Festival, which, from small begin- 
nings, three-quarters of a century ago, has grown 
into an unrivalled musical position, and is looked for- 
ward to by all interested in the progress of music as 
the most refined undertaking of a similar nature 
throughout Europe. ‘The preparations for the forth- 
coming festival will be on a seale of grandeur and 
importance befitting the occasion. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano. 
The Wanderer. Schubert. 
A new edition of this celebrated song, carefully re- 
vised and corrected, with German words added. 
Come into the Garden, Maud. John Blockley. 3 


One more musical treatment of Tennyson’s exqui- 
site ‘‘ Serenade.”’ Lovers of Voeal Music will find it 
somewhat difficult tomake their choice from the three 
arrangements of Balfe’s Blockley’s, and J. C. D. Par- 
ker’s. 


20 


5 


Row, row, homeward we go. Sporle. 
A charming evening Song on the water when the 
moon is up and a light breeze just rippling the silvery 
The. title page has a fine lithograph, represent- 


toe Rhine boats, at nightfall, making for the shore. 
Day is past. Song and Chorus. E. R. 25 
Be what you seem to be. Song. = Montgomery. 25 
Gather Flowers in the Spring. Song. Hime. 25 
A rover I've been in realms afar. Song. /atton. 25 
True heart’s constancy. Song. “ = 


Ever of thee. Ballad. Foley Hall. 
eA Bouquet of light, pleasing Parlor songs, by good 
English authors. 
Away with care. Ballad. Avery. 
A pretty song, with melody so joyous, that, once 
sounded, it will be sure to chase away the sorrows, 
whose removal it advises. 


Keep thy heart young. Song and Chorus. Parish. 25 

Banish those clouds of care. Song. Marquis. 25 
Fresh, light, and spirited. 

Homes of England. National Song. Blockley. 25 


A strain of a pompous, stately character, of much 
musical merit, and altogether well calculated to please 
those who are interested in the subject. 


(Un moto di gioja.) 
Mozart. 25 


One of the Series of Mozart's Songs in Dr. Wesley’s 
adaptation to English words. These adaptations of 
Wesley's are made with the object in view of affecting 
a complete transplantation of the best of Mozart's 
operv airs from the stage to the parlor and _ fireside. 
Any allusions to incidents of the play occurring in the 
text have been erased, and only the general character 
of each individual piece has in every instance been 
scrupulously maintained. In this respect they form 
a valuable selection for the amateur, who in the text 
will with pleasure feel and recognize a fine and musical 
taste, instead of being bored by a mere bungling trans- 
lation. 


Oh, tell me what transport. 


Books. 


Seminary Crass Boox or Music.—Designed 
for Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, 
&e., containing Elementary Instructions, Vocal 
Exercises, Solfeggios, and a Copious Selection 
of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and Trios. 
By E. L. White and T. Bissell. 


Animproved edition of this valuable work has been 
issued, in which the suggestions of those well qualified 
to judge of what is wanted in our Seminaries and High 
Schools have been acted upon, and,the result is a vol- 
ume of music with suitable instructions, in every par- 
ticular adapted to the use of those for whom it is in- 
tended. The Elementary Studies are simple, and ar- 
ranged with a view to a progressive, thorough attain- 
ment of the Art of Vocal Music. The Solfeggios are 
mostly taken from the best masters. and are arranged 
for two or three Soprano voices. The Songs, Duets, and 
Trios are partly original, and partly selected from the 
best compositions of the day. The Songs and most of 
the Duets have a piano accompaniment, and the Trios 
may be sung by two Sopranos and a Bass, The selec- 
tion of words has been made with much good taste, 
and the volume closes with a choice collection of sacred 
pieces. 

















